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Scouting 


E. R. JOHNSTONE 
The Training School at Vineland 


Some time ago, when it was desired that there be scout 
troops at The Training School, the writer was asked to prepare 
something covering the ideals of Scouting. The following is the 
result : 

If you will remember when you were a boy you probably 
have in mind some man in your community upon whom you 
looked as an ideal. It may have been his voice, his carriage or 
his general manner that attracted you, but whatever it was, you 
often found yourself imitating him. There are few normal boys 
who do not have such an ideal even though with a natural sen- 
sitiveness they never say so. And there are few men, even men 
of bad habits or character, who do not have at least one boy 
who looks upon them as an ideal. 

Most boys also select a thing that stands for certain ideals. 
Sometimes it is a brigand’s red neckerchief and cutlass, some- 
times a policeman’s uniform or that of a conductor or a post- 
man. Nearly every boy at some time in his youth covets the 
military uniform. 

These two simple, material ideas may easily form the ma- 
terial basis for scouting; the man—the scout leader—and the 
uniform. The community that can develop upstanding, manly 
adult leadership and a spirit of honor for the uniform has gone 
far toward success. 

Without standards, neither of these can function success- 
fully to make good citizens. Just as there are standards of 
measurement, standards of fineness in gold, standards of busi- 
hess, standards of education, standards of honesty and loyalty 
and standards of training to make doctors, lawyers and teachers 
or to make master masons, plumbers and carpenters; so there 
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must be standards set for the men who are to have the cap 
and training of our boys during leisure time. 

The school, the shop and the home set standards for life 
within their control. But most of the mischief and the mig 
takes of boyhood come during leisure hours. More than half 
of the boys in our juvenile reformatory at Jamesburg, com. 
mitted their first offense against the law while truants. Mog 
of the difficulty that we have with the men and boys on parole 
from our penal and reformatory institutions comes as a regylt 
of undirected and unsupervised leisure time. So it is impera. 
tive that our scout leaders shall understand the. necessity of 
standards and shall know what these standards are. 

Many sporadic efforts have been made to provide entertain. 
ment and recreation for the boys in this county within the past 
twenty-five years. There were story-telling groups in the library 
when it was first opened. Boys’ clubs have been started, put 
on their feet and set going. School and church have organized 
movements to “keep hold of the boys and to steer them aright!” 
But for one reason or another they have run out. 

Personally,.I believe the trouble lay in the fact that in most 
instances one or two adults who wished to be of help, set out 
to do what seemed to them best without having enough back- 
ground to keep the thing going and without a study of the in- 
terests of the boys of the age they were trying to help. 

The boy scout movement has been carefully studied. The 
experience of thousands of scout masters has been gathered to- 
gether and analyzed. There is a central body always inquiring, 
always comparing and always reorganizing its plans to meet the 
need. This central body has followed—or perhaps led the way 
for—big business by asking the three great questions, viz, 
What is the present condition? What should it be? How can 
we make it what it should be? In business language we would 
say—What is our inventory? What is our objective? What is 
our method? 


I understand that it is the purpose of this course to ask 
these questions—and answer them—regarding scouting, scout 
masters and boys in Cumberland County. 


Scouting will be no higher than the scout masters, but to 
be a good fellow doesn’t mean to be a good scout master. It is 
as necessary for a scout master to know his business as it is for 
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a physician or a teacher to know his. As we look back upon 
the teachers of our boyhood days, it is not the book learning 
that they taught us, but the character lessons that they em- 
podied that stand out. 

So it is with scout masters. It is not the material things 
that they teach, but the ideals they live that will bear the real 
fruit. 

The National Council, through National Headquarters, has 
get standards and has developed ways to achieve these stand- 
ards. Let us take advantage of this. Let us follow the lead 
of the trained executive who knows the quickest and best way. 
We demand a trained physician when we are ill, a trained clergy- 
man for our Church, a trained judge for our courts, let us have 
trained service for our boys at the most impressionable time 
in their lives and in their most dangerous hours—those of play. 


But boys are strange creatures. They don’t “gather” the 
spiritual things we offer to them consciously. They are in the 
semi-barbaric age and they need something to—may I say— 
something to worship, using the word in a very mild sense. So 
there is set up the uniform and the badges. 

It is often said in the Army that it is not the man inside, 
but the uniform outside which represents the highest ideals of 
patriotism. So it is really the uniform and what it stands for 
that we salute. The boy scouts’ uniform is the greatest of his 


insignia. 

This is a democracy. We say that all men are born free and 
equal before the law. But we all love to wear badges, badges 
that serve to set us apart from the great mass. All of our or- 
ganizations demand that we maintain certain standards if we 
are to wear their uniforms or their badges or buttons. So we 
must not let the standard of the Scout uniform be be-littled. 


Scouts are to do a good turn every day, not to ask one. 
We must not let the uniform be commercialized by using it to 
sell candy or fruit or lead pencils. We almost reduce it to the 
ranks of begging when we do that. It is the job of the troop 
committee of men to raise funds. The boys are to do their good 
turn, to learn those things that will merit the wearing of badges, 
to observe the scout oath until it becomes a habit, to learn to 
live on good terms with all about them, and to play their way 
into grown-up life according to the rules of their games, which 
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will in turn teach them to live in accordance with the best rules 
of life. 

If this is to be done it requires the highest type of men 
not only among the scout masters, but in the Council and the: 
Committees. Selfishness must be set aside. Cooperation must 
be present. We must see and understand the job and then do 
it. Do not come into the movement unless you are willing to 
assume the responsibility it entails. But—come on in. It pays 
the largest dividends in satisfaction of anything I know. 
Scouting is really standardization of character training. 





Sixty-Eighth Annual Convention 


i American Association on Mental Deficiency 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





MAY I1 - 15 - 1944 
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Good Books For Slow Readers* 


TorRDIS M. HEYERDAHL, Librarian 


A List of Books Which Have Been Used Successfully at the 
Minnesota School for Feeble Minded 


The slow reader does not necessarily have different reading 
interests from the average or fast reader. Yet, because he is 
hampered by less vivid imagination, limited vocabulary, and 
often narrower interests, his reading horizon is not so wide. 
He usually prefers the true-to-life rather than the fanciful; 
prose rather than poetry; the practical rather than the enter- 
taining; obvious humor rather than subtle. Often he has not 
a great desire to read, and books must be found which meet 
his interests or help him to do things. The American scene, at 
the present time, is of more concern to him than faraway lands 
of which he has little conception. These are some of the things 
Ihave learned in working with slow readers. The books I have 
included are books that seem particularly to have met these 


needs. 
/”. 


U 


Primary we 


ANDERSON, C. W. Billy and Blaze. Macmillan, 1936. $1.00. Blaze 
and the Gypsies. Macmillan, 1937. $1.00. Blaze and the Forest Fire. 
Macmillan, 1938. $1.00. Simple text and true-to-life illustrations make 
these stories of a little boy and his horse great favorites. 

AYER, J. Y. Donald Duck and His Friends. Heath, 1939. 68¢. The 
children enjoy reading about the antics of Donald Duck as much as they ~ 
enjoy seeing him on the screen. A health and safety motif are woven into 
the stories. 

BANNERMAN, HELEN. Little Black Sambo. Stokes, n.d. 60¢. Little 
Black Sambo is one of the favorite characters of younger children. Clear- 
cut illustrations and easy text make it appeal to the slow reader. 

BEATY, J. Y. Story Pictures of Farm Animals. Beckley-Cardy, 1934. 
70¢. Story Pictures of Farm Work. Beckley-Cardy, 1936. 70¢. Factual 
stories of the farm, in large print, easy text and photographic illustrations. 
Good for older children who read poorly, but do not like childish stories. 

BOURGEOIS, FLORENCE. Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Grower. Doubleday, 
1937. $1.25. Interest in farms and gardening are met in this happy story 
= a boy who raises pumpkins to earn a bicycle. A favorite read-aloud 

ry. 





* At the meeting of the American Association on Mental Deficiency in Boston, 
1942, Miss Tordis M. Heyerdahl, then librarian at the Minnesota School for Feeble 
Minded, Faribault, presented a most comprehensive and carefully prepared list of 

8, which she had found most useful in her work with mentally retarded children. 
We feel, wy because of the very frequent requests coming to us for such in- 
formation, that this study should reach as many people in need of it as ssible. 
Believing that our Bulletin might present further means of distribution, we asked per- 
mission of Dr. E. J. Humphreys, Editor of the American Journal on Mentally Deficiency, 
and Miss Heyerdahl to reprint the article. We feel that it is a privilege to present 
this study to our readers.—Ed 
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BRANN, ESTHER. Bobbie and Donnie Were Twins. Macmillan 1933 
$1.25. Few words on a page, and much repetition, combined with req) il- 
lustration make this a good choice for a slow reader. 


BRYANT, S. C. Epaminondas and His Auntie. Houghton, 1938, h¢ 
This is the type of humor that all children enjoy. Epaminondas ig almost 
as popular as Black Sambo with our readers. 

BRUNHOFF, JEAN DE. Story of Babar. Random House, 1933. $1.99, 
A good read-aloud story. The written text instead of the usual printe 
words hampers some slow readers, but they enjoy the story and the clever 
illustrations. 


BURTON, V. L. Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel. Houghton, 1939, 
$1.50. Even big boys beg for this story of Mike Mulligan and his steam 
shovel, Mary Anne. . 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. Binkie and the Firemen. Stern, 1935. _ 15¢. 
Tabbie and the Boatfire. Stern, 1935. 35¢. These true-to-life picture scripts 
appeal to older boys as well as younger. These stories do not-offend by 
being babyish. All the books in this series are very useful. 

CRABTREE, E. K. In the City and on the Farm. Univ. Pub. Co,, 
72¢. An unusually attractive book of the “reader type.” Slow readers 
often prefer these to large picture books. 


Ets, M. H. Mister Penny. Viking, 1935. $1.00. Mister Penny and 
his barnyard animals have a great humorous appeal. The text is a little 
hard, but this is good for reading aloud. 


FLACK, MARJORIE. Angus and the Cat. Doubleday, 1931. $1.00. Angus 
and the Ducks. Doubleday, 1952. $1.00. Colorful and amusing pictures, 
with only a small amount of reading, tell the story of a very inquisitive 
Scottie. 

FLACK, MARJORIE. What to Do About Molly. Houghton, 1936. $1.00; 
Children like this story of the little sister who is tied to the wharf so that 
she won’t run away, and surprises her brother by catching a fish. Jolly, 
home atmosphere. 

FRASIER, G. W. Sunshine and Rain. Singer, 1937. 60¢. Winter Comes 
and Goes. Singer, 1938. 84¢. Easy introductions to nature study. Ilus- 
trations are in soft colors. 

GEHRES, E. M. Everyday Life Primer. 48¢. Photographs illustrate 
this factual account of everyday life. Older children are not ashamed to 
read this even if it is a primer. 

GIFFORD, J. C. Red Feather’s Adventures. Lyons, 1923. 76¢. One of 
the few easy books on Indian life. 

HANNA, P. R. David’s Friends at School. Scott, 1936. 68¢. Peter's 
Family. Scott. 1935. 56¢. Highly colored illustrations and stories of 
family life, school, and pets. These books are in constant demand. 

HILL, M. B. Big, Little, Smaller and Least. Stokes, 1936. $1.25. 
Everyday adventures of four sisters told in easy style. Older girls like the 
format, which is suggestive of harder books. 

HOGAN, INEZ. Elephant Twins. Dutton, 1936. $1.00. Large print 
and clear-cut drawings of two little elephants and their adventures. A 
very slight book for the child whose interest quickly lags. 

HUBER, M. B. Cinder the Cat. American Book Co., 1931. 56¢. This 
story of a black cat, though very easy, appeals to older children as well as 
younger. His adventures with the fireman, policeman, and storekeeper 
have a practical content that slow readers usually like. 

KUNHARDT, DOROTHY. David’s Birthday Party. Rand, 1940. 50¢. 
More pictures than reading, and a clever story of a children’s birthday 
party make this a great favorite. 

LEACH, AROLINE. Mr. Bradley’s Car. Stokes, 1937. $1.00. There is 
fun and good humor in this story of the car Mr. Bradley constructs from 
parts he finds along the road. 

LEAVITT, A. H. Three Little Indians. Rand, 1937. 50¢. Large 
pictures and simple words make this a good introduction to Indian life. 


z 
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LENSKI, LOIS. Little Airplane. Oxford University Press, 1938. 75¢. 

Litle Auto. Oxford University Press, 1934. 75¢. Little Train. Oxford 
niversity Press, 1940. 75¢. The stories are informative as well as 

v fun. Full-page illustrations of Mr. Small and his rides. Our boys 
yom and love Mr. Small. 

LINDMAN, MAJ. Flicka, Ricka, Dicka and the New Dotted Dresses. 
Whitman, 1939. $1.00. Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Red Shoes. Whit- 
man, 1934. $1.00. Delightful picture books of Swedish children, with large- 
print stories. All of the Lindman books are very popular with our children. 

y, C. T. Mittens. Harper, 1936. $1.50. The water-color 
drawings of Mittens, a fluffy gray kitten, are enough to sell this story to 
children. It has that true-to-life quality that many children love. 

NICHOLS, R. A. Billy. Macmillan, 1934. $1.75. Nancy. Macmillan, 
1933. $1.75. Photographic picture books of a little boy and girl and what 
they play and do are very charming. 

_ O'DONNELL, MABEL. Friendly Village. Row, 1936. 88¢. Here and 
There. Row, 1936. 24¢. Rides and Slides. Row, 1936. 24¢. For the 
beginner these gay stories with highly colored illustrations are very ap- 


ORTO N, H. F. Bobby of Cloverfield Farm. Stokes, 1922. $1.00. Sec- 
ond and third grade readers like this farm story told in large, easy print. 

ORTON, H. F. Prancing Pat. Stokes, 1930. $1.00. For the boy who 
likes horse stories, this is a good introduction. 

PAUL, GRACE. Peanut Butter’s Slide. Viking, 1939. $1.00. There is 
fun in every picture of two little farm boys and their goat, Peanut Butter. 
A story that can be read in one sitting. 

PEASE, JOSEPHINE. Book of Houses. Grosset, 1938. 45¢. In clear 
drawing and simple words, this book introduces the child to ways of liv- 
ing in many lands. This is a book whose “grown-up” content will satisfy 
the retarded reader. 

PIPER, WATTY. Nursery Tales Children Love. Whitman, 1936. $1.00. 
A collection of favorites, with many illustrations and large print. The 
stories are simple enough to meet the needs of the younger child. 

POTTER, BEATRIX. Tale of Peter Rabbit. Warne, 1902. 75¢. This 
small book could not be left out of any children’s list. 

READ, H. S. Billy’s Letter. Scribner, 1929. 60¢. Engine’s Story. 
Scribner, 1928. 60¢. Jip and the Firemen. Scribner, 1929. 60¢. Full- 
page illustrations and factual stories told very simply. One of the first 
books a child might read. 

StorM, G. E. Bob and Judy. Lyons and Carnahan, 1936. 60¢. Good 
Times Together. Lyons and Carnahan, 1936. 64¢. For children who pre- 
fer the “reader” type of book, these books are very useful. Much repeti- 
tion and very easy vocabulary. ° 

TIPPETT, J. S. Busy Carpenters. World Book Co., 1931. 68¢. Henry 
and the Garden. World Book Co., 1936. 45¢. Singing Farmer. World 
Book Co., 1927. 68¢. Introduces building and farming to the child who 
is learning to read. Words and drawings are very simple, and there is rep- 
etition on every page. 

TOWSLEY, LENA. Peggy and Peter. Farrar, 1931. $2.50. Children 
enjoy these photographs of a little boy and girl. The daily ritual of bath, 
ing, playing, eating, napping tie up their story with their own 


WAYLAND, J. W. History Stories for Primary Grades. Macmillan, 
1937. Holiday stories and easy brief sketches of the lives of famous men 
answer the call for something true. 

WINCHELL, DoroTHY. Jocko. Whitman, 1937. $1.00. This mischiev- 
ous monkey has a great appeal for children. The drawings are large and 
amusing in themselves. It is a good story for reading aloud as well as 
for the child’s own reading. 
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Intermediate 


AULAIRE, INGRI AND EDGAR D’. Abraham Lincoln. Doubleday, 1949, 
$2.00. A vivid and appealing biography that is within the com 
of younger children. Much of the atmosphere can be gained by just study. 
ing the pictures. A good introduction to the field of biography. 

BACON, Peccy. Lion Hearted Kitten. Macmillan, 1937. $1.75. A eo). 
lection of nonsense animal stories with many black and white illustrations, 


BARNETT, G. AND O. Grasshopper Gold. Oxford University Press, 1939, 
$1.50. A frontier story which will please older children who want action 
and excitement. The text is quite easy and there are many illustrations. 
I have used this for reading aloud to classes of non-readers, and their in. 
terest is always high. 

BARROWS, MARJORIE. One Hundred Best Poems for Boys and Girls, 
Whitman, 1930. 10¢. Many poems on familiar subjects. Jingles ang 
rhymes that children love to read and many that are good for reading 
aloud. 

BEATY, J. Y. Story Pictures of Transportation. Beckley, 1939. gsg¢. 
Boys like these factual accounts of train, boat, aeroplane, and automobile, 
For older boys who want something real and practical, this book has been 
found invaluable. 

BIGHAM, M. A. Sonny Elephant. Little, 1937. 80¢. One of the most 
popular animal stories in our collection. It gives the appearance of a “big” 
book, but the words are fairly simple and the type is large. 

BRAGDON, L. J. Tell Me the Time, Please. Stokes, 1936. $1.25. The 
history of time-telling devices is pictured here, with brief explanatory text. 
Of particular interest to boys, and to children when they are learning to 
tell time. 

BUCKINGHAM, B. R. Great Idea and Other Stories. Ginn, 1934. 88¢, 
A collection of stories, poems, and factual articles. Slow readers whose 
attention will not stay long with one story, enjoy this variety of short 

ieces. 
’ CARR, M. J. Peggy and Paul and Laddy. Crowell, 1936. $1.75. The 
make-up of this book is particularly adapted to the slow reader. The type 
is very large, illustrations are many, and the size of the book suggests 
more difficult reading. 

CorY, DAVID. Little Indian. Grosset, 1934. 50¢. A account 
of Indian life within the range of the fourth grade reader. Followed by 
several others which are equally as useful. 

FLACK, MARJORIE. Restless Robin. Houghton, 1937. $1.50. Even older 
children enjoy the attractive pictures and delightful story of the robin’s 
flight and nest building. Our children are very much interested in United 
States geography and the flight of the robin across many states is a pleas- 
ant tie-up with their knowledge of geography. 

FoRD, C. A. Little Girl Who Waved. Stokes, 1937. $1.37. A very 
popular story of a girl who waved at the train each day, and of the ride 
she got as a reward. 

GAUss, M. AND C. W. Bang of the Diamond Tail. Whitman, 1935. 
$1.00. For children who demand western stories, but cannot read the more 
difficult ones, this story of a western horse is very useful. Other titles 
by the same authors are also popular. 

JAMES, WILL. Cowboy in the Making. Scribner, 1937. A simplifica- 
tion of the first chapters of “Cowboys North and South.” Easy cowboy 
stories are in great demand with all ages of boys. 

JAMES, WILL. Young Cowboy. Scribner, 1936. Another comparatively 
easy rm story that is a great favorite. 

LEAF, MUNRO. Fair Play. Stokes, 1939. An amusing book of draw- 
os and text in very large type, which brings out the reason for laws and 

es. 
MALOY, Lois. Star Wish. Scribner, 1940. The story of a brother and 
sister who wished for a pony, and how that wish came true. The story has 
that true-to-life appeal, and lovely drawings in pastel shades. 
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MEIGS, CORNELIA. Wonderful Locomotive. Macmillan, 1929. <A per- 
ennial favorite among boys who love trains and engines. 

NEWELL, HOPE. Little Old Woman Who Used Her Head. Nelson, 1935. 

of the nonsense stories that seems to appeal to children of all ages. 
The stories of the amazing things the little old woman did after much de- 
liberation are read and reread by boys and girls alike. 

Nims, C. F. Cowboys and Roundups. Whitman, 1936. Very useful 
for older boys who are backward in their reading. Ranch life as lived by 
a twelve year old boy is described in simple language. 

orTON, H. F. Secret of the Rosewood Box. Stokes, 1937. A pioneer 
story with mystery and adventure. 

PALMER, ELIZABETH. Up the River to Danger. Scribner, 1940. Early 
days in Minnesota, with Indian massacres, and exeiting river trips. Older 
poys and girls like it. 

PERKINS, L. F. Dutch Twins. Houghton, 1912. Of all the twin books, 
this one seems to have the most appeal. 

PETERSHAM, MAUDE AND MISKA. Christ Child. Doubleday, 1931. The 
Christmas story told simply and beautifully with full page illustrations. 

PETERSHAM, MAUD AND MISKA. Stoy Book of Clothes. Winston, 1933. 
Story Book of Food. Winston, 1933. Story Book of Houses. Winston, 
1938, Simple stories of common things, illustrated with large, brightly col- 
ored pictures. These are in constant use. Older boys and girls are not 
offended when books of this type are presented to them. 

PHILLIPS, E. C. Calico. Houghton, 1937. A pony brings fun to the 
lives of the children who receive it as a gift. A story of common everyday 
life. 

Pryor, W. C. Fire Engine Book. Harcourt, 1934. Streamline Train 
Book. Harcourt, 1938. Airplane Book. Harcourt, 1935. Cowboy Book. 
Harcourt, 1938. All of the Pryor books are well adapted to the retarded 
reader. Grown-up interests are treated briefly and simply, with many 
photographs. 

REELY, M. K. Blue Mittens. Grosset, 1935. Kate’s adventures on the 
farm, beginning with the delightful surprise of blue mittens on the Christ- 
mas tree. Good for girls who find the more difficult girls’ stories too hard. 

RENICK, J. AND M. Tommy Carries the Ball.- Scribner, 1940. One 
of the few football stories that is easy enough for younger boys to enjoy. 
Older boys who are slow readers will find it satisfying, too. 

STONG, P. D. Honk the Moose. Dodd, 1936. The humorous story 
of what happens when two smali Minnesota boys find a moose in the barn. 
This book is read by old and young alike, and is good for reading aloud. 

TOUSEY, SANFORD. Cowboy Tommy’s Roundup. Doubleday, 1939. 
Tommy shares the life of the cowboys as he helps in the roundup. Another 
book on western life that meets the needs of slow readers. 

VIVIER, MAX. Peeps at George Washington. Stokes, 1932. Biogra- 
phy brought down to the level of the third and fourth grade reader. Many 

ouette drawings. A very attractive book. 

WALT DISNEY STupI0. Pinocchio. Random House, 1940. Useful for 

who find the original Pinocchio too difficult. ; 

WALT DISNFY STUDIO. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. McKay, 
1937. The charm of the movie version is in this book. For boys and girls 
who cannot read the more difficult versions of the story. 


Upper Grades and Adult, 


ALCoTT, L. M. Little Men. Any good edition. Little Women. Any 
g00d edition. These old favorites are read and reread. 

ALTSHELER, J. A. Young Trailers. Any good edition. Forest Runners. 
Any good edition. Older boys and men enjoy these adventuresome stories 
1 scouting and wilderness life. The “Young Trailers” series is especially 
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ASHMUN, MARGARET. No School Tomorrow. Macmillan, 1925. g¢hoo) 
Keeps Today. Macmillan, 1926. These stories meet the girls’ demands for 
“school” stories. The stories are life-like and the vocabulary is eagy, 

BAILEY, C.S. Stories from an Indian Cave. Whitman, 1935. A Collec. 
tion of Indian legends in familiar vocabulary and large print. Nicely jj. 
lustrated. 

BARBOUR, R. H. Scoring Play. Appleton, 1934. A football story tuy 
of action and suspense. 

BARBOUR, R. H. Merritt Leads the Nine. Appleton, 1937. A hbasebay 
story that is always a spring favorite. 

BARNES, T. A. I Hear America Singing. This is a collection of fox 
songs, including familiar negro spirituals, cowboy songs, and ballads. One 
of the most sought after books in our library. 

BARTLETT, A. C. Gumpy, Son of Spunk. Cupples, 1930. A story ofa 
brave husky dog, full of the crisp adventures of the north. The story ig 
easy to follow, and simpler than many of the same theme. 

BOYLSTON, H. D. Sue Barton, Student Nurse. Little, 1938. This ang 
the following “Sue Barton” books are fine for older girls who are interested 
in vocational material as well as a lively story. 

BRINK, C. R. Best Short Stories for Boys and Girls. Row, 1940. Many 
of these stories have appeared in “Child Life” and other children’s 
zines. The stories are usually true-to-life adventures, and boys and girls 
of all ages enjoy them. 

BUNN, C. R. Circus Boy. Macmillan, 1936. Some of the same ele. 
ments as in “Toby Tyler” make this a welcome addition to any collection 
of circus stories. 

BURGLON, NORA. Lost Island. Wiuston, 1939. Mystery, adventure, in 
the north, and dogs are usually topics of interest to the older boys and girls 
and adults. This story is very popular. 

CALDWELL, FRANK. Wolf, the Storm Leader. Dodd, 1936. The story 
of Wolf’s development into a good lead dog. The text is easy, and the pic- 
tures in the book, and slight size, make is very readable for slow readers, 

CHAPMAN, MARISTAN. Eagle Cliff. Appleton, 1934. Wild Cat Ridge. 
Appleton, 1936. Glen Hazard Cowboys. Appleton, 1940. A group of boys 
find adventure in the Tennessee Mountains. Mystery and action that will 
help meet the demand for detective stories. : 

COLLINS AND HALE. Hero Stories for Children. Macmillan, 1936. These 
stories have been written simply and briefly, and form a good introduction 
to biography. 

CuURWOOD, J. O. Kazan. Grossett, 1914. One of the favorite dog 
stories among our older readers. 

DAVIS, L. R. Skyscraper Mystery. Scribner, 1937. Mystery and vo 
cational interest are blended in this fine story for boys and men. 

DAWSON, G. S. Nuggets of Singing Creek. Doubleday, 1938. An ap 
pealing story of a boy and his share in the hunt for gold. 

Fox, G. M. Mountain Girl. Little, 1932. Story of a girl who grows 
up in the Kentucky Mountains. 

Fox, G. M. Mountain Girl Comes Home. Little, 1934. The girl goes 
to school and comes back a registered nurse. Her work among the moun 
taineers together with her doctor husband, makes an interesting story for 
older girls. : 

GRIMM, J. AND W. Household Stories. Macmillan, 1938. A. collection 
of old favorites. 

HAGEDORN, HERMANN. Book of Courage. Winston, 1930. Short biog- 
raphies of well-known people written simply and directly. The type & 
large and the book is well illustrated, with pictures on almost every page. 

HAGER, A. R. Big Look and Little. Macmillan, 1937. Good informa- 
tion on ranch life, with many photographic illustrations. 

HAGER, A. R. Wings to Wear. Macmillan, 1938. A book of aeroplanes 
and the training involved, well illustrated with photographs. 
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HAIL, A. N. Craft Work and Playthings. Lippincott, 1936. The slow 
is ‘often handy with tools. Here is a book with a great many sug- 
for simple things to make. 

HAMSUUN, MARIE. Norwegian Farm. Lippincott, 1933. This book is 
enjoyed by adults as well as older boys and girls. The humorous situation 
the children find themselves in, as well as the description of farm life in 
Norway make good reading. 

HINKLE, T.C. Hurricane Pinto. Morrow, 1935. This story of a west- 
ern horse is filled with action. One of the favorites. 

HINKLE, R. C. King, the Story of a Sheep Dog. Morrow, 1936. The 
simple, Straighforward story of a sheep dog and his many ranch adven- 
tures. 
INGPEN, ROGER. One Thousand Poems for Children. Jacobs, 1920. A 
collection of well-known poems, containing most of the poems children ask 


for. 
LEEMING, JOSEPH. Fun with Boxes. Stokes, 1937. Easy things to con- 
struct from old boxes. Not much material required, and directions are 


simple and easy to follow. 

LEEMING, JOSEPH. Fun with Paper. Stokes, 1939. Toys and puzzles 
to construct from paper. Clear directions. 

LIPPINCOTT, J. W. Wolf King. Penn, 1933. This story of a wolf that 
became known as the king of the forest, is one of the favorite animal stories 
chosen by older boys and men. 

LOVELAND, SEYMOUR. [Illustrated Bible Story Book. Whitman, 1936. 
The clear print and profusely illustrated pages, makes this Bible story book 
popular among slow readers. Each story is short and well told in language 
children understand. 

MCDONOUGH, M. M. Little Soldier of the Plains. Penn, 1934. A pio- 
neer story in which a girl plays the leading role. Older girls will enjoy the 
adventures of this covered-wagon family. ‘ 

MCNEELY, M.H. Jumping Off Place. Longmans, 1933. There is real- 
ity in this story of a family of young people who make a home for them- 
selves in North Dakota, under obstacles of blizzards, drought, and poverty. 

MASON, M. E. Smiling Hill Farm. Ginn, 1937. Early pioneer days, 
with accurate description of their homes, clothing, food, and implements. 
The book is unusually attractive with many colored illustrations. 

MEADOWCROFT, E. L. First, Year, a Story of the Pilgrims. Crowell, 
1937. Beginning with the pilgrims’ setting sail on the Mayflower and fod- 
lowing their hardships during their year in America, this story is told 
with lively interest. 

MEANS, F. C. Candle in the Mist. Houghton, 1935. Girls of all ages 
have enjoyed this story of Janey’s adventures in Western Minnesota. 
“Ranch and Ring” and “A Bowlful of Stars” continue her story through 
college and teaching, and ending with a satisfactory romance. 

MEESE, M. F. Wagon to the Star. Bobbs Merrill, 1939. Leaving the 
orphanage and going to college, is not all easy, but the girl in this story 
works it all out realistically. 

MORGAN, ALFRED. First Electrical Book for Boys. Scribner, 1933. For 
the older boy who needs information that is not too technical. The descrip- 
tions are clear, and the book is profusely diagrammed and illustrated. 

NOLEN, BARBARA. Children of America. Winston, 1939. I have found 
this collection of stories useful fo rthe older child who demands western 
or farm material, but finds it difficult to maintain interest in a full-length 
book. The stories take place in many different paris of America, and form 
& good composite of life in city, farm, and mountain. 

O’BRIEN, JACK. Rip Darcy, Adventurer. Winston, 1938. A boy’s ad- 
venture on land, sea, and in the air in all parts of the world. The stories 
are packed with action. 

O'BRIEN, JACK. Silver Chief, Dog of the North. Winston, 1983. An 
adventure story of the Northwest Mounted Police, and of the brave dog 
that helps in their capture of a dangerous criminal. 
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PorTER, G. S. Girl of the Limberlost. Grosset, 1909. This book never 
stands idle. It has grown-up appeal and an easy vocabulary and style. 

PorTER, G. S. Magic Garden. Grosse, 1927. For older girls and 
women who demand novels. The story is appealing, and the large print 
and short chapters appeal to the slow reader. 

RANKIN, C. W. Wolf Rock. Holt, 1933. An adventure story liked by 
older boys and girls. 

SABIN, E. L. Buffalo Bill and the Overland Trail. Lippincott, 1914 
The story of young Buffalo Bill, with all the excitement and thrills of the 
Pony Express. 

SEAMAN, A. H. Pine Barrens Mystery. Doubleday, 1937. A mystery 
that will appeal to both boys and girls. Well written and with an element 
of reality and suspense that will hold them. 

SIMON, C. M. Faraway Trail. Dutton, 1940. A beautiful little book 
with the pioneer there. The chapters are very short and follow the seq. 
sons. There is much natural material, ande the drawings are lovely. 

SKELTON, C. L. Riding West on the Pony Express. Macmillan, 1937, 
A thrilling story of the pony express that is not too difficult for the slow 
reader, and yet has mature interest level. 

SMITH, L. K. Scouting of Mystery Trail. Macmillan, 1938. A 
that tells of camping, handicraft, and sports woven ‘around a group of boys 
who find mystéry and adventure on their camping trip. 

THOMPSON, M. W. Highway Past Her Door. Longmans, 1938. How 
a modern girl helps the family finances by selling apples at a roadside 
stand. Older girls like. 

TUNIS, J. R. Kid from Tomkinsville. Harcourt, 1940. A baseball 
story centered around a boy whom people branded a coun greenhorn, 
but who proved to have what it takes in baseball. Up to date and con 
vincing. 

WILDER, L. I. Farmer Boy. Harper, 1935. Life on a New York farm 
sixty years ago. There are many amusing situations. This is a story that 
bears rereading. Some of our boys and girls have taken it four, five times 
and still enjoy it. 

WILLIS, C. H., AND SAUNDERS, L. S. Those who dared. University of 
No. Carolina, 1935. A history book with story appeal. It follows our coun- 
try from the landing of the Mayflower to the gold rush days. Many hero 
stories about our well-known characters. 
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Autumn 


There’s a sprightliness that comes to us 
when autumn days are here, 

That never seems to come at other seasons 
of the year; 

When the bracing winds are blowing and 
the fields are turning brown, 

And the whirling, twisting, twirling colored 
leaves are falling down. 


Yes, the spring is very pleasant in her nice 
new dress of green, 

And some folks always think that summer 
ought to be the queen; 

And winter draws your heartstrings with his 
Christmas love and cheer, 

But the mellow, yellow autumn is the best 
of all the year. 


In the woods the busy squirrels hide away 
their winter store, 

Getting all they’ll need to feed them ’till the 
ice and snow are o’er; 

From the fields the fodder’s gathered, and 
the mow is full of hay, 

And the apples and the hick’ry nuts have all 
been put away. 


O there’s nothing like the autumn days to 
make you feel your best. 

The frost is in the air you breathe and out 
you throw your chest; 

Your head’s a trifle higher and your eye is 
clear and bright, 

And you feel a little more like fighting Wrong 
and helping Right. 


Now we celebrate our harvest and we do it 
with a zest, 

And we say without a moment’s hesitation, 
that the best 

Of the seasons as they roll around to make 
the year complete, 

Is the one that follows after summer’s 
aggravating heat. 


There is certainly a feeling when the autumn 
days are here, 

That never seems to come at other seasons 
of the year; 

When the blust’ry winds are blowing and 
the fields are turning brown, 

And the whirling, bong some 4 twirling colored 
leaves are falling d 


—J. 
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Report of the Girls Department 


MARY PETERSON, Supervisor 
The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


There is a full enrollment of 146 girls. There have beep 
very few vacancies during the past year. A great deal of at. 
tention has been given at the Children’s Meetings to better clas. 
sification. A few children have been dismissed from the School 
and their places have been filled with trainable children. Nearly 
all newly enrolled children have adjusted well with the excep. 
tion of one little girl who has been here long enough to prove 
she cannot profit by our training. We have come to this de 
cision by having the child live in three different cottage groups, 
thus giving her a wider range of possibilities for adjustment, 
but the reports from all the housemothers show that she does 
not classify here. A great deal of attention is given to this 
type of classification in order that every opportunity may be 
afforded to any child who does not adjust readily or fails event- 
ually to fit into the classification. 

There have been a number of transfers of girls from one 
cottage to another during the year. This is necessary when 
they outgrow their present surroundings. Since all the chil- 
dren are acquainted with children in the other cottages, these 
changes are readily and satisfactorily made. 

We feel that the health of the girls has been exceptionally 
good. There have been a few colds, but no epidemics and no 
children’s diseases. Such health standards can only be main- 
tained through the cooperation of those in the cottages and hos- 
pital through the various clinics and physical check-ups that 
prevent serious illnesses. All of the children and employees 
were vaccinated. There have been no deaths during the year. 

The increasing age of a number of our girls is a condition 
to be met. Some of them are over seventy. Most of these girls, 
however, are quite active and happy, but require care especially 
adapted to their needs. The first girl to be enrolled in the 
School, fifty-five years ago is still active and in the best of 
health. 
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The duties and responsibilities of the housemothers are 
varied and important. Of course, the care of the children comes 
frst. This means training the children to bathe, care for their 
teeth, dress, tie their shoes, and to teach them duties in the 
cottage for which they seem to have an aptitude. This train- 
ing is noted and recorded. The housemothers write frequent 
cottage reports on every child. This enables us to always be 
familiar with the condition of each child from the training 
standpoint. Any unusual change is noted in their daily diaries 
or by special report. There are certain times of year when in- 
yentories of clothing are taken and new clothing ordered. Win- 
ter clothing must be very carefully cleaned and stored. In fact, 
the care of clothing and household linen in a cottage is a great 
responsibility. The housemothers keep the cottages in good 
condition by sending in job orders immediately. This means a 
saving by giving immediate attention to these conditions. 

Toys needing repair are collected by the housemothers and 
sent to Santa Claus’ Workshop where they are put in shape and 
are returned to the cottage. Many of these will be suitable for 
Christmas. It is impossible to buy certain toys at the present 
time. 

There are many many things that occur during the day in 
the cottages, along with the regular cottage routine, such as 
parents visiting, reports on children for the Laboratory, ad- 
justment made with children, sewing, arranging for children 
to attend school, entertainments and movies, making the house- 
mother’s day a busy one. 


During the summer the arrangement of vacations for em- 
ployees requires adjustment and extra work for the relief peo- 
ple and for the employees relieving each other. All employees 
must have had their vacations and returned to work by Decem- 
ber 1. While the help situation has been rather serious at times, 
we have been fortunate in overcoming the shortage in various 
ways. 

Since a great many parents and friends of the children now 
come by train or bus on the first Sunday of each month, which 
is the regular visiting day, we are having an increased number 
of meals to be served in Maxham dining room. 


For a good many months passed, we have been organized 
for air-raid tests. These tests have not proved alarming to the 
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children, and they have followed them very well. The mom 
dependable children have been assigned to look after and aggigt 
the less dependable children. 


The problem of taking care of girls’ spectacles in the cot. 
tages is an important one for the housemothers. Many of thege 
are expensive and difficult to obtain. Different methods of care 
are devised in each cottage. 

There have been repairs and improvements made as neces. 
sary, including plastering and painting. Mattresses have aj 
been renovated. All fire escapes have been painted. Dim-oyt 
curtains were placed in certain rooms in each cottage, called the 
blackout room. Dimming out by lowering all shades is very 
hard on the wear and tear of the regular shades. Some redee. 
orating has been done, such as draperies, floor lamps, floor coy. 
erings, etc. Most of the pianos have been tuned. Lowden has 
recently received a piano as a gift and now every cottage in this 
department has one. Music means much in the lives of the 
girls. They memorize many songs and enjoy singing in groups 
and some learn to play the piano. 


Most of the pupils attended summer school in July. August 
was their vacation month. Present day conditions prevented 
the girls from having vacations at Camp Mento. However, they 
had an enjoyable summer. Mrs. Nash arranged many interest- 
ing events, such as picnic suppers in Willard Grove for all of 
the girls, afternoon parties in Garrison Hall, followed by water- 
melon treats. Each cottage grove is equipped with tables and 
benches for picnics. The girls certainly enjoyed the swimming 
pools. The older girls went to the large pool and the smaller 
girls kept cool during the unusually hot days at Carol pool. The 
pools are always under the supervision of an employee. There 
were fine movies and entertainments. There were many birth- 
day parties in the cottages. Over thirty girls went home on va- 
cations. A number of the girls enjoyed picking strawberries 
and raspberries in the early evening. This was a help to the 
farmer, since he was short of help. 


Again it was necessary to change the Fourth of July plans, 
but the children had a very happy day although their parents 
were not able to be here. 


A number of girls have magazine subscriptions which they 
enjoy very much. Others are making stamp collections and 
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they especially enjoy gathering items for the News Sheet. They 
always look forward with interest to the publication. They 
have improved very much in understanding the kind of news 
items that they should use. They enjoy all kinds of handwork 
and are now making Christmas gifts. They enjoy outdoor sports 
and long walks. Some of the girls have been making pretty 
dresses for themselves and their dolls. With a little help they 
do very well. The movie projector is a pleasure that never wears 
out. They are always looking forward to new pictures. They 
enjoy all kinds of puzzles and so in this way they find plenty 


of recreation. 





A Thanksgiving Thought! 


‘If one should feel the need of reassurance in this troubled 
world, a visit to our greenhouse at this time, will surely bring 
it. There, in their gorgeous colorings, one can see thirty-four 
different varieties of chrysanthemums—strong, and straight, 
and beautiful. Who can lose faith while such beauty exists, 
fashioned by an All Powerful and Unseen Hand? Who can but 
appreciate the happiness that is ours in being privileged to live 
in a land where we can freely enjoy such beauty? For this, we 


give Thee thanks. 
G. M. S. 
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Field Day 


Today we were privileged to get out for the much-talked-of 
“Field Day,” after several weeks of planning, and one disap. 
pointment due to inclement weather. The weather today was 
good for those taking part in the races, but a little chilly for 
the attendants and a few boys who could not enter the races, 


The field was marked out for the foot races and allotments 
provided for each cottage group, with a sign denoting proper 
space. Mr. Dougles Johnstone was successful in borrowing the 
public address system equipment from Vineland, which makes 
it so much easier to conduct these events. Twenty-five events 
were planned for but after the first hour had elapsed, I could 
feel the time was just stealing away, so a glance at the pro- 
gram and a stroke of the pencil dispensed with three events at 
this juncture. Again I was forced to strike out three more 
items later on in the program. I learned quite a lot in today’s 
experience and hope to profit by it in the next Field Day plans, 
However, I was generally pleased with the day. The boys had 
a wonderful time, and we’ve been amply rewarded for the effort. 


It was comforting indeed to see how well the groups were 
kept intact, and in their respective spaces. This showed good 
cooperation for which I had previously asked. I think this is 
just the difference between a thing done well, and the same thing 
muddled through without proper order. Therefore, much credit 
goes to the attendants who did so well. It made it so easy to 
get the boys assembled for each race when each attendant knew 
just where each boy was located. 


Toward the end, I realized that the folks who had stood 
almost in one place the whole afternoon, must be chilly, so I cut 
out two more numbers to close the program with the broad 
jump and tug-of-war. 

Refreshments were served to everyone; (it was good to see 
those youngsters get in line for a glass of cider and a few 
cookies—just like Store Day.) * 


* Owing to the difficulty in securing the necessary supplies for our Saturday 
Store, we are not able to hold it regularly for the present. 
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Mr. Holden and Mr. Renne were generous with their help 
in making ready the many details necessary the last minute, 
and all who were approached cooperated willingly to make our 
Field Day successful. Miss Meiser, who is always ready and 
willing to help, took charge of the refreshments assisted by Mrs. 
Holden and Miss Kemp. 

We were glad to see Professor Johnstone — believe he 
wanted to get in the baseball throw! Mr. Nash tried the shot- 


put throw with howling success. 
A. Davies 





The Bulletin will appear in a new cover this month since 
it is no longer possible to obtain the cover stock we have used 


since 1929. 
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Notes from the News Sheet* 


aoe > tay Oat Sear te DS See ae eee 

had a lovely party for Murray on y- e played games and 

good eats. On Halloween our cottage was beautiful and we all wall 

to decorate with bright leaves made into chains. There were 

black cats, pumpkin faces, ghost lights and a skeleton in our dayroom, 

We wore funny faces and when Mr. Davies came to visit us we scared him, 
lots 


, 
3 
3 


We had a lot of visitors. Of course, we had cider and doughnuts and 
of other eats. 


Mrs. Hamilton gave a treat for two boys in Craven Cottage who had 
birthday on November 16, Charlie Ashton and John Mundy, Jr. 
is one of our older and outstanding boys in the School and everybody's 
friend at the cottage. Both Charlie and John play in the band and help 
in entertainments that give pleasure to everybody. 


F 


Halloween is hardly over before we have preparations going on for 
Thanksgiving. We raised our own turkeys again this year and they are 
beauties, too pretty to eat, but maybe we will after all. Nearly everything 
we have on our table will have been raised on our own farm, and we farm 
boys know how good it is. We wish everybody could have a taste of our 
good celery and cauliflower and sweet potatoes and all the rest. 


Mr. Bailey again entertained all of the School with a fine movie, 
For many years this has been his treat on Wednesday afternoon and 
evening before Thanksgiving and nothing could give us more pleasure. 
We think Mr. Bailey is grand to do it for us. Mrs. Nash arranged fora 
special assembly on Thanksgiving morning and then our dinner and a 
football game in the afternoon. We are all thankful boys and girls. 


Here at Branson we had a special Halloween party. Our cottage was 
very beautiful and we had funny costumes and false faces and everybody 
tried to guess who we were. We ducked for apples and had some good 
singing and other games. Our visitors tried to guess who we were and it 
was funny when they made mistakes. Walter had a birthday party and 
invited us all. We had music and table games. Sure, we had a birthday 
treat and it was fine. Mr. Davies came to the party and we were so glad 
to see him. 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Editor. 
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